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sponsible for Stafford's death. True that at every stage
in the proceedings there is evidence that Falkland desired
to treat the accused with scrupulous fairness and considera-
tion ; but at no point does he appear to have had any doubts
as to his essential guilt. In the debate in the Commons on
15th April, his intervention had done much to clear a con-
fused issue. StrafTord had throughout protested against the
doctrine of cumulative treason. " He made," says Baillie,
" one general answer, and almost in every article repeated it,
though the point alleged against him were proved, yet it
would be but a misdemeanour; an 100 misdemeanours would
not make one felonie, and an 100 felonies not one treason,
being a crime of a different kind and nature." That
Strafford was at least technically right no one can doubt,
but Falkland brushed the subtleties impatiently aside.
" How many haires3 breadths makes a tall man, and how
many makes a little man, noe man can well say, yet wee know
a tall man when wee see him from a low man. Soe 'tis in
this, how many illegal acts makes a treason is not certainly
well known, but wee well know it when wee see," Strafford,
he concluded, " in equity deserves to die ".

Richard Baxter declares x that Falkland, out of regard
for the King, was for sparing Strafford's life. " Now began
the first breach among themselves, for the Lord Falkland,
the Lord Digby and divers other able men were for the
sparing his life, and gratifying the King, and not putting
him on a thing so much displeasing him." Digby, it is
true, not only voted, but spoke against the Bill of Attainder,
not out of pity for StrafFord, nor yet out of regard for the
King, but solely out of respect for the law:' " I do not say,
but the charges may represent him as a man worthy to
die, and perhaps worthier than many a traitor. I do not
say but they may justly direct us to enact that they shall

1 Reliquiee Baxteriancz, p. 19, ap. Lewis, p. 82.hen, on the nth November, Pym suddenly rose and in-
